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assumed the English arms. If a French army invaded
England, it would come by way of Scotland. The
English Catholics, who had for the most part frankly
accepted the succession of Elizabeth, were disappointed
and irritated by the change of religion. If Mary
should go to Scotland with a French force, it was to
be apprehended that a rebellion would immediately
break out in the northern counties. Philip, no doubt,
would land in the south to drive out the Dauphiness.
But the remedy would be worse than the disease.
For he was deeply discontented with the conduct of
Elizabeth, and would probably take the opportunity
of deposing her. To establish, therefore, her inde-
pendence of both her powerful neighbours, Elizabeth
had to begin by destroying French influence in Scot-
land.

The wisest heads in Scotland had long seen the
advantage of uniting their country to England by
marriage. The blundering and bullying policy of the
Protector Somerset had driven the Scotch to renew
their ancient alliance with France. But the attempts
of the Kegent Mary of Guise to increase French in-
fluence, and to establish a small standing army, in
order at once to strengthen her authority, and to
serve the designs of Henry II. against England, had.
again made the French connection unpopular, and
caused a corresponding revival of friendly feeling to-
wards England.

Nowhere was the Church so wealthy, relatively to
the other estates, as in Scotland. It was supposed to
possess half the property of the country. Nowhere
were the clergy so immoral. Nowhere was aupersti-